EDUCATION   FOR  A  WORLD   ADRIFT

impatient with the idleness and childishness of a life of
mere amusement, or mere looking on, of continued and
self-satisfied levity, of vacillation, of clever and ingenious
trifling.1

All this is undoubtedly present in The Faery Queen and it is
possible both to enjoy the poem as poetry, and see and
saturate oneself in the ideal which Dean Church found
in it. And it is worth finding.

So far I have been speaking of poets, who had some
moral in their minds and intended to convey a lesson. But
the moralists are not necessarily the best moral teachers:
the first-rate exists and is felt, even though no one calls
attention to it. It is, as the Greek critic said of sublimity,
an echo of greatness of mind, and when greatness is
present, the waves of the air are stirred. The English are
fortunate in having not only the greatest poet in the world,
but one whose sense of good and evil is nearly unerring.
Almost every type of character, and every interest of
human beings, except religion and science, are to be
found in Shakespeare. There is virtue and vice, greatness
and pettiness, Claudius and lachimo and lago as well as
Horatio and Imogen and Cordelia, Polonius and Osric as
well as Kent and Paulina; but there is no doubt about the
difference of good and evil. There is tragedy, down to
those depths of gloom in which Troilus and Cressida was
written; but in the darkness Shakespeare never forgot the
existence of light, and by the side of characters like Pan-
darus and Helen and Ajax, whose worthlessness is more
depressing than villainy, created the generous simplicity
of Troilus and the wisdom of Ulysses. It is not a question
of preaching morals about Shakespearian texts but of
simply reading the plays in the spirit in which they were

1 Church, Spenser (English Men of Letters), p." 151.
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